Commencement and the A-Bomb 


Brasshat colloquy . . . Deeper side of science... Seek a 
non-fissionable career (Burgess) _ . . Can Hiroshima be Justi- 
fied? (Moulton) . . . Ehrensperger—Adams—Prague—Eddy. 
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B Being a viola player myself, I exult in 
every clever detamation of wind instruments, 
those louder vanquishe rs of the strings. ct. 
Benny Goodman's Time quote recently about 
the oboe: he calls it “an ill wind nobody 
blows good,” Bravo! 


B At lowa State in Ames, the YM _ has 
fermed a_ gently windy organization, the 
SPEBSOSA—‘‘Socicty for the Preservation and 
Encouragement ot Barber Shop Quartet Sing- 
ing in America.” Nine foursomes sang out 
at the first Harmony Night, backed by an 
old-time orchestra. Strong men wept, maidens 
swooned: the idea is a topnotch campus Y 


activity. 


B Being biased again, though, I commend 
even more highly that other Iowa_ school, 
State Teathers’, where the Ys distribute no 
fewer than 50 INTERCOLLEGIANS monthly. They 
supply tree baby-sitter service to student mar- 
ricd couples, too, Clem Elliott tells me: I 
humbly trust that INTERCOLLEGIAN isn't regu- 
larly used to put the babies to sleep. (Pos- 
sibly you have to be older betore this is a 
sure-fire means of inducing slumber!) 


B Jane, daughter of Professor Lincoln Reis 
ot Bard College. 


Review gives us a half-page of her poetry. 


is only six, but the Saturday 


She puts pretty well something about the 
relevance of Christian tradition, all uncon- 


sciouslV, in: 


Why ave such red and such blue windows 
In chapels and churches 
With people in them standing always 


as if you were paying attention? 


That doughty Student-Christian mover, 
Jerry Voorhis, who used to head Dwight 


Hall at Yale, 


nia congressman——but now ‘becomes execu- 


tailed ot re-election as Calitor- 


tive secretary of the Cooperative League of the 
USA. Thus he heads up 2!'2 


co-op members in a growing movement. He 


million consumer 


points with alarm at the unchecked growth 


of monopoly in America. It seems 1.800 com- 


panies since 1940 have been merged or swal- 


lowed, and 18 huge corporations (each with 


over $50,000,000 1n assets) have gulped down 
242 other firms—an average of 12 each. Even 
the Federal Trade Commission warns. that 
this rapid rise of “private super-government 
im industry” wall promote “political super 
government.” To this trend Jerry Voorhis 


sees. co-ops, member-owned business, the 


big answer 


days alongside our quiet piling up the atomic 


returning harvest oft gadgets these 


bomb, reminds me ot a Paterson, N. J. news 
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story about a man who had been killed in 
self-defense when a robber entered his home. 
‘Tt was found later,’ the item read, “that Mr. 
Jenkins had lost little of value except his 


life.” 


Periodically the national YM-YW_ Stu- 
dent staff study group has been meeting with 
Tillich, theologian at 


sage Professor Paul 
Union Seminary. “Deep are the sources,’ 
they're saying, of any realistic student Chris- 
tian program for days like these. . . . The 
Soviets officially refuse to let the Salvation 
Army work in Germany: “too militaristic,” 
they charge. Pioneer, polemic architect 
Lloyd Wright cried out at Princeton’s 200th 
anniversary against “‘mobocracy” caused by 
industrial mass-mindedness and “this pig-pil- 
ing or human huddling we call a city.” 
Presbyterians at West Virginia U set out to 
raise $750 to send a bull to West Africa—ves, 
after various bull-sessions, “Our Bull Fund” 
was the name adopted. . . . Dorothy Thomp- 
son says the New York Post dropped her col- 
umn because of her hostility to (1) ruthless 
vengeance in Germany, (2) fellow travelers, 
and (2) radical Zionists. “It these cliques 
can exert enough pressure to get newspapers 
to drop writers,” says she, “pretty soon we 
aren't going to have any freedom of speech.” 

Admission of a Negro reporter to con- 
gressional press galleries, shockingly overdue, 
has finally been achieved. ... : A “mixed” audi- 
ence in Chapel Hill, N. C., to hear Dorothy 
Maynor was an achievement for all con- 
cerned, unprecedented. 


B John Oxenham’s verse—showing that he 
knew “how to be abased and to abound’’— 
might well be hung o’er the insomniac’s bed 
in this atomic day: 

Thank God for sleep! 

And when you cannot sleep, 

Still thank Him that you live 

To awake. 


J.O.N. 
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THE COVER: Princeton Univer- 


sity’'s Commencement procession 


passes historic cannon quad. 
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Ohio State University’s spacious campus looks toward wide horizons. 


A Choice of Landscape 


What do you see from your college Com- 

mencement platform? Just that mortarboard 
tassel over your eye? The audience of beaming 
parents and gardenia-wearing sweethearts? Cam- 
pus beyond, stadium beyond that, town, broad 
expanse of open America? 


The fact is, that students in these years see 

just what they choose to see. No previous 
generation has had such power to create the world 
landscape it wanted. Mass psychology, mass bomb- 
ing, mass transportation, mass agriculture, mass 
literacy, mass graves, mass advertising, mass pro- 
duction—with all this, we can actually determine 
what landscape is to lie before our eyes in this 
century. It’s a choice for human beings—more nar- 
rowly, for Americans—more narrowly still, for two 
million American students who look this year to- 
ward Commencement. 


What sort of landscape are we choosing? A 

world range of mountains, each heavily forti- 
fied, with worried people haunting the valleys? A 
leveled devastation of radioactive rubble? Cities of 
manicured suburbs around festering slums, with 
ghetto walls to confine minorities? A terrain of 
worked-out mines, squandered oil-wells, ravaged 
forests, impoverished fields, eroded dust-bowls? 


Or shall it be a landscape violently contrast- 
ing with any of these? 


The answer to each of those queries depends 

upon what choice of landscape we make with- 
in the horizon of our own lives. Do we allow a per- 
sonal “militarism” within ourselves, or spite which 
would grimly vaporize enemies if we had some 
nuclear fission handy, or a ghetto policy for our 
private social world, or a spirit to waste and to 
neglect our stewardship of life? Or rather, do we 
choose—God helping us—an endless vista of under- 
standing among people, steady refusal of violence, 
outgoing Christian love for every child of God, and 
a high plateau of vocation-in-Christ for all that 
we have been given? 


This summer, at our Commencement time, a 

world waits to see what choice of landscape 
we are making here. That depends upon the land- 
scape millions of us choose for our own soul. Earth 
may be fair, and all men good and wise—if we 
accept, now, God's gifts of vision and courage to 
make our landscape after the pattern of His King- 
dom. 


Rubble was Hiroshima (temporary bridge replaces one A-bomb destroyed). 
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By ALFRED HASSLER 
Illustrated by kd Nofziger 


Aan You! A word with you, if you 


please! 
BRASSHAT: Oh, its you again! Why 
away? You contuse me. 


dont you go 


> 


vroM: New things always did con- 


fuse you, Brasshat. Youre in a per- 
petual rut! You tossed Billy Mitchell on 
the scrapheap because he tried to tell 
you about airpower, and now youre 
trying hard to make believe /’m not 
real. 

BRASSHAT: Maybe vou're real, but | 
think youre exaggerated. Why did you 
Stop me? 

vroM: T want to ask you a tew ques: 
tions. They tell me you're pushing for 
peaceume military conscription. 

Ssh! Not Dont 


use that word! And not conscription, 


BRASSHAT*. mulitary! 


either. Its universal training, that’s all!! 
vTOM: It’s directed by military men 


Army ofhcers—isn't it? 


BRASSHAT: Yes, but 

vroM: And the training 1s for war 
right? Youll teach the boys drill, and 
rifle practice, and bayonet, and so on?> 

BRASSHAT: Yes, but 


vrom: the boys have to 


whether they want to or not, don't 


they?" 


| dont lke to think otf it as a universal 


traning program. | want it to be a 


universal tramning CiIVINY OUr Vouny 


background in the disciplinary ay 


program, 


roach to getting along with one another... . 


President Truman. 
Phere will be no place in a sound universal 


muilitarv-traming program tor activities that arc 


nonessential to the task of preparing our voung 
men tor combat.—War Department circular. 

“There will be no exemptions from train- 
ing, except for personne! who are unht for 
military traimng and those men who are sers 
ing or have served honorably in the Armed 
Forces tor an adequate period of time.” -A 


THE BRASSHAT 


THE ATOM 


BRASSHAT: We-ell ... 

ATOM: Then it’s military conscription, 
and we can torget the double talk. . . 
Now what I want to know is: Why? 

BRASSHAT: Like I said before, it’s good 
tor the boys. Teaches them democracy; 
makes them healthy—’ 


Look, Brasshat, you're not 


\TOM: 
making a speech; ‘you're talk to me 
Forget that stuff. You know pertectly 
well that regimentation and learning 
to obey orders without question ts the 
reverse of democracy, to say nothing 
of the ofhcer caste-system and the Jim 
Crowism in the Army. As tor health, 
the money that your conscription will 
cost could build thousands otf hospitals 
and clinics all over the country. Any- 
way, you know as well as [ that neither 
the 
would give you peacetime conscription 


American people nor Congress 


on that kind of argument. Now, what's 
your veal reason tor aping the dictators? 
BRASSHAT: Detense, of course. 
Defense? Against what? 
BRASSHAT: Aggression. Aggressor na- 
tions. Against anything or anybody who 
tries to attack us. 
vToM: T see. T thought we were try- 


Ing to get rid of war. 


Plan for Uniwersal Military Training, War De- 
partment pamphlet. 

“Young men from our cities and industrial 
centers would live together with those trom 
farm, forest and plain. Sectional prejudices and 
understandings would be replaced by the spirit 
of tolerance and mutual respect that 1s the es- 
sence of our democracy.” Secretary of War 
Robert Patterson, November &, 1945. 

“The well-being of all trainees 
would be improved, Plan for Uni- 
versal Military Training, War Department 
pamphlet. 

°“There is no military defense against 
atomic bombs and none 1s to be expected.” — 


physical 


BRASSHAT: Sure, sure. But until we're 
certain that war's been banished— 

ATOM: Prepare tor it, eh? 

BRASSHAT: That's it. 

AToM: Brasshat, didn't you ever hear 
me say there is no defense?” 

BRASSHAT: No detense? What are you 
talking about? There's always been 
tense! 

ATOM: Has there? What was the de. 
tense of Hiroshima? Or Nagasaki? 

BRASSHAT: They were different. 

atToM: What detense did England 
ever figure out against the V-2 rockets?* 
And even the V-1s would have wiped 
out London if they d had atomic war. 
heads.‘ 


BRASSHAT: But we hit the Germans 
back! 
ATOM: So you did—. Well, let's see 


How 


many men do you plan to train in this 


what your detense consists of. 


program of yours? 

BRASSHAT: About a million a year. 

atom: And each man gets how much 
training? 

BRASSHAT: Six months in camp, and 
the equivalent of six months more in 
the National Guard, ROTC, or by en. 
listment in the Regular Army. 


Urey, Szilard, 
scientists, New 


kinstein, 
atomic 


Drs. 
other 


Statement by 
Bethe and five 
York Times. 

German rockets, which bom. 
barded London, could not be intercepted by 
any means now known.’’—Hanson Baldwin, 
New York Times military analyst. 

7“Anti-aircraft defense guided by radar 
eventually reached such efhciency that 80 to 
go percent of the V-1s aimed at the London 
area were shot down. But if the remaining 10 
percent had carried atomic warheads 
there would be no London today.”—W. A 
Higginbotham, New York Times, Nov. 3 
1946. 
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atoM: The next war—if there is a 
next war—will be fought by trained 
technicians.” Do you figure to make 
trained technicians in that time?® 

BRASSHAT: We'll need mass armies, 
too. 

atoM: Not according to your own ex- 
perts. 

BRASSHAT: I won't listen to that kind 
of talk. It’s subversive! 

aToM: You insist we must build up a 
big reserve? 

BRASSHAT: That's it! 

atoM: If war came, how long would 
it take you to mobilize that reserve? 

BRASSHAT: About a year."! 

atoM: Youd still have to give the 
men more training before they'd be 
ready to fight, wouldn’t you? 

BRASSHAT: Yes.'* 

ATOM: You admit that if there is a 
next war it will be an atomic war, 
don’t you? 

BRASSHAT: I suppose so. 

aToM: Brasshat, if we were attacked 
by atom-bombs, in say five years from 
now, every city on the East Coast 
could be demolished in one night, and 
forty million people killed.’* What good 
will your trained reserve be then? 

BRASSHAT: Wed still have to fight 
back. 

ATOM: A year later? Atter more atom- 
bombs had destroyed every 
every railroad line, in the country? 
After maybe half the population of the 
country had been killed? 

BRASSHAT: They won't vanquish us, 


factory, 


anyway. We'll have our installations in 
caves in the mountains. We can strike 
back as soon as they attack us.'* 

aAtoM: That'll be fine! The forty mil- 
lion dead Americans will be very glad 
to know that forty million dead Rus- 
sans or somebody will join them wher- 
ever they re going! 

BRASSHAT: You've got a good point 


5“The atomic bomb appears to have 
invalidated, technologically, the concept of 
peacetime conscription and mass armies, of 
giant warships and tremendous bombers. . 
Push-button’ war, using missiles of tremen- 
dous range and terrible destructive power, 
cems slated for the primary role.’ Hanson 
Baldwin, Life, Aug. 20, 1946. 

*“Tt takes 12 months alone to teach men to 
operate modern weapons.” Gen. Claire C. 
Chennault, Washington Post, Oct. 29, 1945. 

10“ Another war, however distant in the fu- 
ture, would probably be decided by some form 
ot air power before the surface powers were 
able to make contact with the enemy in major 
battles. That is the supreme military lesson of 


MAY-JUNE, 1947 


there. / think we ought to be ready to 
strike first!*® 

ATOM: You mean we should be the 
aggressor? 

BRASSHAT: No, no! It would be de- 
tense. Only when we see that somebody 
looks like attacking us, we hit them 
first. And we win, poof! like that! 

ATOM: So you do admit that the 
war ll be over “Poof, like that!” eh? 

BRASSHAT: We-ll .. . 

ATOM: Don't apologize! 
youre right. That atomic war will 
probably last only weeks.'" And what 


For once 


sense does that make of your conscrip- 
tion program? 

BRASSHAT: We need it tor detense. 

ATOM: Look, Brasshat, I know it’s 
hard tor you to grasp a new idea, but 
listen to me, please! There is no defense! 
There isn’t any question any more 
about who wins and who loses. An 


atomic would civilization. 
We'll be lucky if it doesn’t end human 


existence as well. So we can't have war 


War 


not at all, ever again. What does 
that suggest to you? 
BRASSHAT: That we ought to arm to 
defend ourselves? 
No! No! Nol! It 
have to get rid of war. We have to find 


ATOM: means we 


a way of living together in peace. We 
have to disarm: we have to start think- 


There's no defense 


our period in history.” Gen. Carl Spaatz, AAF, 
in Foreign Affairs, April, 1946. 

1! Final report of Gen. Marshall, as retiring 
wartime Chief of Staff. 


[2 “Physical training will always have to be 
repeated after the war starts. Gen. 
Eisenhower to House Committee on Postwar 
Military Policy, June, 1945. 


IS Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer before the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, October, 1945. 


i4“The Army and Navy are planning for 
a network of underground military and indus- 
trial installations in the event of another war.” 
UP dispatch in New York Times, April 209, 
1946. 


The war'll be over, poof! 
like that!” 


ing fast in just the opposite way to 
your thinking. Get it? 

BRASSHAT: Sir, nobody hates war more 
than an old soldier. . . . 

ATOM: Do you mean an old soldier 
who got a leg shot off on the battle- 
held, or an old soldier who has a fat 
job behind a desk? 

BRASSHAT: we must have peace- 
time universal military training. 

aToM: No! It means ending militar- 
ism! It means working harder on a 
world organization. It means making 
democracy work, here and everywhere. 
It means everything but getting ready 
for another war. Conscription for mili- 
tary training would simply help make 
the country’s young people militaristic 
and nationalistic; it would mean a lot 
of jobs for overpaid brasshats and prot- 
its for munitions makers; it would mean 
creating tension and suspicion in other 
nations; it would mean an armament 
race and eventually, war. Can't you 
see that, Brasshat? 

BRASSHAT: Sir, you're subversive! 

ATOM: Sir, you're an animated fossil! 


AL HASSLER, Editor of FOR’s “Fellowship,” 
gave us permission to reprint this dialogue. 
Available also as a pamphlet (10c for 5 
copies) from National Council Against Con- 
scription, 1013 18th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


lo “General (Ira C.) Eaker (Deputy Com- 
mander of Army Air Forces) predicted that 
the next war would be a short war of unpar- 
alleled destruction, that the first blows would 
be struck through the air, and that to prevent 
destruction of this country in event of such 
an attack we must strike the enemy first..’"— 
New York Times, Nov. 21, 1946. 

16 “Victory for an aggressor nation can be 
assured in a few terrible hours in an atom war 
of the future.”"—Dr. Morris Perlman, Wash- 
ington Times-Herald, Oct. 28, 1945. 

“The next war probably will not last six 
months.”’Admiral Halsey, UP dispatch from 
St. Louis, Oct. 29, 1945. Also see Eaker quo- 
tation above. 
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“Be still and know . . 


WE ARE CALLED— 


To face a new world 
To recognize anew the will of God 
To commit ourselves to God 


HYMN: “Rise Up O Men of God.” 


CALL TO WORSHIP: 


Let us open wide the window of our spirits, that we may be filled with light; let us 
open wide the.door of our hearts that we may receive the Lord in love and adoration, 


PRAYER OF INVOCATION: \/ 


Almighty God, Father of every good and perfect gift, draw nigh unto us this evening, 
unite us in fellowship with thy peoples of all lands, enlighten the blindness of our 
minds with knowledge of the truth, grant that our thoughts, words, and unspoken 
longings may be acceptable in thy sight, that with steadfast thoughts and kindled 
affection we may worship thee in spirit and in truth; through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Amen. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS: 
Proverbs 4:5-7; Matthew 7: 21; Philippians 3: 13-15. 


LITANY: 

We come into thy presence, our Father, a company of thy children committed to the 
task of building a fellowship devoted to ideals of justice and love, devoted to growth 
in the knowledae of thy will 


We are called to face a new world in a crisis- -torn by powers unleashed in greed and 
ignorance, the power of hate and the power of mechanical weapons; a world where 
people are homeless and hunary, restricted in freedom, and longing for peace 


Grant us the wisdom and understanding to banish the powers of hate and war; 
grant us true judgment and discernment in facing the problems of the world. 


We face a world of divided peoples where prejudice against race, color, or creed, where 
competition for economic attainment, where greed for one’s self have too long domi- 
nated the minds of many and brought dissension where there might have been unity. 


Grant us a clean heart, a pure mind, and a strong voice that we may bring 
our lives into accord with thy will. 


We face a world of new possibilities for mankind’s unity, of a world brotherhood based 
upon mutual trust and cooperative activity and understanding 


Grant us the knowledge and truth that can set men free, that they may find 
together a world of peace. 


We are called to recognize anew the will of God. We are called to see beyond our own 
rizons to the more lasting and more significant work in thy 


Grant us the maturity to be not swayed by our own selfish desires and impulses, 
but to gain insight into the deeper significances of life. 


We are called to tasks that are great or small, praised or unrecognized, yet al! of 
infinite worth in the building of thy kingdaom 
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Grant us the recognition of thy will as our law, our adventure, and our peace, 
as we fulfill our tasks, be they ever so humble. 


We are called to new situations and opportunities for action which demand the deepest 
resources, the greatest preparation, the clearest thinking. 


Grant us the vision of the upward goal that we may keep striving through 
discouragement and disappointment and be not dismayed. 


We are called to commit ourselves to God, to place our lives in His care, to call upon 
Him in our needs, as we seek to do His will 


Grant us the faith to put our hope and our trust in thee. 


and light the narrow way. 


Grant us the light of thy life that we may show forth thy good works to all men. 
We sense the call of thy high purpose and strive for the realization of thy eternal plan. 


Grant us thy peace and guidance as we here place our trust in thee and com- 
mit ourselves to the doing of thy will. 


HYMN: “O God Our Help in Ages Past.” 


PRAYER: 


Our heavenly Father, we come before thee, our hearts full of praise, joy, and thanksgiv- 
ing. Praise for thy wondrous works and thy ever-guiding presence; joy in this season 
when the world looks forward in hope; and thanksgiving for the opportunities of fellow- 
ship with one another, with thy children throughout the world, and with thee. Grant 
unto us the peace and understanding that comes from such fellowship with man and 
communion with thee. 


We thank thee that we are members of a sustaining fellowship which has given to 
us the hopes and achievements of the past and set us toward a future of unrealized 
possibilities. Guide us, we pray thee, as we seek in these days ahead to find the truth. 


As we acknowledge the greatness of the task entrusted to us, free us from pride and 
prejudice. Make us sincere in our search, honest in our dealings, always ready to 
abandon the old where we see truth and progress in the new. Uplift us that we may 
catch the vision of a new and better day upon this earth. 


Give us wisdom that among the sundry and manifold problems and changes of our 
world our direction may be toward the doing of thy will. Grant that through every 
darkness of our way our light may so shine that in us others may find thee. 


Our Father, who ever art waiting to come into our lives, enable us this day to open 
our hearts to thee in full confidence. Give us a sense of thy power that we may trust 
in thee and be sufficient for the work to be done. Deepen our faith and help us to 
know that in thee our weakness becomes strength, that we may show forth our praise 
not alone with our words, but in our lives, to the glory of thy holy name. Amen. 


BENEDICTION: 


love to unite us, now and forever, Amen. 
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We are called that we might be lights in the darkness, to piercg the cloudy skies . 


i 
\ 


And now may the blessing of God, our Father, rest upon us and upon all our work and 
worship done in his name. May he give us light to guide us, courage to support us, and 


By FLORA BETH CASE. Prepared for a worship session at the 
tiono Student Assembly in Urbana, Hiinois, Jar 1947 
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SCIENCE: 


By HAROLD K. SHILLING 


A, a result of the war, the natural 
sciences and especially physics have 
grown tremendously in_ prestige and 
public recognition. Large numbers of 
young men and women are now choos- 
ing careers in, say, physics, and Physics 
Departments are swamped with dispro- 
portionate enrollments. Parenthetically, 
[ suggest that science might well join 
in protesting against the current decima- 
tion of the ranks of the fine arts and 
the humanities in order to accelerate 
the already disproportionate progress of 
technology. But, as physicists, we are 
naturally pleased. We welcome increas- 
ed interest in our subject. 

Sull, the situation has distressing as- 
pects. For most of the new students 
are enamored of physics only because 
it has produced radar and sonar, tele- 
vision and the atomic bomb, and _be- 
cause they want to work in the new 
helds symbolized by these magic de- 
vices. Very tew seem to realize that 
there is any science aside from applied 
science. 

Students—like the public—are now 
aware too of the dollars-and-cents value 
of scientific research. Many millions otf 
dollars are being appropriated for such 
research. Unfortunately, however, only 
a fractional part of these monevs will 
support investigations not specifically 
armed at technological development. 

All ot this popular estimation — of 
sclence tends to overlook the essential 
qualities of science itself as a field of 
knowledge and a discipline. What does 
science really offer today's world? 


Science as Search 

First, what has pure science to ol- 
ter? The general answer is that “Truth 
for its own sake” provides something 
unique both for society as a whole and 
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The Deeper Side 


A Penn State College professor speaks luminously (at Religion in 
Life Week) of what his field of knowledge can be and do, today, 


tor the individual. The Nazarene who 
said “Man does not live by bread alone,” 
also said “You will know truth, and 
truth will make you free.” There is 
something subtle about truth. Some- 
how, when it gets hold of a man, it 
does something to him. He grows grad- 
ually in intellectual stature, in creative- 
ness. 

Indeed, there are numerous conflicts 
and strains, schisms and divisions in 
society which originated and still exist 
mainly because of misunderstanding or 
lack of unifying or reconciling knowl- 
edge. A case in point is the race prob- 
lem: here, most of us know so_piti- 
tully littke about psychology and an- 
thropology. Take the rift of long stand- 
ing between philosophy and_ science: 


certain physicists | know of would not 
touch a book on philosophy, particular. 
ly metaphysics, with a pole of any 
length, and certain philosophers would 
feel they were selling out to the devil if 
they consorted with physicists. The 
tragic conflict between science and fe. 
ligion is not sO acrimonious as it once 
was, but in many quarters it 1s still a 
live issue. It creates, for many persons 
young and old, serious inner conflicts 
arising from what to them seem to be 
irreconcilable contradictions. I can’t 
help but believe, however, that if only 
we knew more about the physical and 
spiritual aspects of the universe, and 
could therefore see more clearly its 
essential unity, such perplexities and 
misunderstandings would — disappear 


Of Quiet Moments at Asilomar 


The shining sea-—the blue blue hand of God reaches for 
the white sands, curling its finger under a tight grasp 
and then releasing its hold 

There is a foggy mist between the deep blue of the surg 
ing sea and the cloud streaked sky 

The fragrance of the air is a mingling of the salty sea, 
of rain-washed atmosphere and clean cypress 

The sun is a great bright ball, sending shafts of warmth 
through the chill breeze 

The footprints on the dunes of white sand- the birds fly 
ing in formation low over the sea the wind boldly 
shaking the trees 

The meditating figure the distant factory building 
each speaks of a quiet significance 


Today, in this perfect place, the earth seems complete 


in itself, offering all good gifts of God's world 
Written after return from the 
mor St Tal ryt ( onte rence 
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mpletely. That is part of the search 
or pure truth. 


Science as a Way of Life 


But beyond this general great aim, 
there 1s another kind of contribution 
which science can make to society and 
individual. For science may be thought 
of, as a way of life, a thoroughly hu- 
man adventure, or a quest for intel- 
lectual satisfaction and insight into cer- 
ain aspects of the world: 

First, within science there has evolved 
through the years a rigid code of eth- 
cs, adhered to scrupulously. One re- 
quirement is that a scientist be honest, 
that he have integrity. He must not 
fake data, or claim results he did not 
actually get. The recognition of the 
importance and absolute necessity of 
this rule of conduct, if I may call it 
that, is unanimous, and public opinion 
in regard to it among scientists is so 
dominating that a man _ violating it 
would upon detection be thoroughly 
Faking 
imply isn't done! The rare exceptions 


discredited disgraced. 
only prove the rule. 

Again, science is a cooperative un- 
dertaking. It advances almost exclusive- 
ly by intellectual chain reactions. The 
mental energy released in one labora- 
tory sets off an investigation in an- 
other, and this in turn causes activity 
in still others, and so on. Each investi- 
gator builds on the results of his pred- 
eessors Or contemporaries. Moreover, 
wn interesting feature of contemporary 
physics is the emerging predominance 
of teamwork as a method of carrying 
on research. Modern techniques are 
involved that often it is impos- 
ible to keep equipment in operation 
and to obtain adequate data unless a 
whole team of men is at work at one 
time. Often different teams work suc- 
cessively in shifts around the clock. You 
can see, therefore, why the need for 
mutual trust and for veracity is so im- 
perative. 

Thus it may be said that science is 
one community where it has been dem- 
onstrated experimentally to the satisfac- 
tion of all that the highest ethical stand- 
ards can be realized in practice, and 
that without them there can be only 
lailure and professional disintegration. 
Such communal solidarity in things 
tthical is one of the most significant 
ahievements of science. Certainly, 
science should join hands with all other 
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communities and agencies which are 
trying to erect a sound social order bas- 
ed upon a firm ethical foundation. 
Further, science has learned that its 
objectives are realized more nearly, and 
its growth is more rapid, when its 
organized procedures are democratic. 
There is a demand that all men have 
an equal right to be heard. Young or 
perhaps unknown men have just as 
easy access to the possibilities of pub- 
lishing their findings as have research- 
ers of established reputation. This at- 
titude also requires that all inquiry be 
free, so that anyone may follow any 
line of investigation, without let or 
hindrance. That in turn involves free 
exchange and dissemination of basic 
scientific knowledge across both 
industrial and national bounda- 
ries. In peacetime science does not 
tolerate the imposition of secrecy 
limitations on fundamental dis- 


cove;ries. 


Science Must Learn 


But some lessons science today 
must learn. One of the largest is 
that of the social contact in which 
its work is done. Witness on our 
own campuses the yreat amount 
of research in the production and 
preservation of toods, vitamins, 
penicillin, textiles, the research 
in fuels, power, transportation 
Untortu- 
nately, these marvelous products 


and communication. 
of science do not become readily 
available where they are most 
needed. We are perfectly able, 
even anxious, to furnish all the 
oil for all the lamps of China— 
and the rest of the world for that 
matter—providing the deal pays 
dividends. But let there be a fam- 
ine in the little land of Greece, or a 
fuel shortage in the island of Britain, 
and we seem quite impotent. 

Since Hiroshima and Nagasaki it 
has been said many times that scientists 
should wake up and assume responsi- 
bility for seeing that the creations of 
their hands and brains shall be em- 
ployed for the good of mankind and 
not for its destruction. I agree. But 
I would not confine such remarks to 
discussions of the atomic bomb. They 
are quite as pertinent elsewhere also. 
Therefore I suggest that, with respect 
to the material needs of life, science 
shares with other agencies two respon- 


sibilities: first, that ot imcreasiny the 
supply of basic commodities and im 
proving means of transportation, and 
second, that of insuring their equitable 
distribution. 

This suggests our other problem of 
“distribution —that ot knowledge 
self. If the truth we now have, and 
shall have in the future, 1s to be of 
any use in liberating human minds of 
tears and inner conflicts, and in re- 
solving the tensions threatening to dis- 
rupt civilization, we shall have to break 
down the walls enclosing and isolating 
our many compartments of knowledge, 
and bridge the chasms separating our 
different ways of thought. 
to ofler this 


Science has much 


Colby College Photo 


direction. It is international and _ inter- 
racial in its attitudes. Its progress has 
resulted from efforts of men of all po- 
litical and religious persuasions, who 
have learned to work together. 

In spite of the apparent hopelessness 
of the world situation today, despite 
terrible dangers, | believe that mankind 
destroy itselfi—though I’m 
afraid there are tragedies ahead. “The 
gates of hell shall not prevail.” I believe 
that what great seers throughout the 
ages have called the Kingdom of God 


will not 


will come. One can but hope fervently 
that science will accept its full share 
of responsibility for bringing this about. 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers...” 


WHY NOT CONSCRIPTION? 


Month by month the Army, Presi- 
dent Truman, and parts of the isola- 
tionist press push forward an inflexible 
campaign to fasten Universal Military 
Training on this country. A good many 
liberals have tired of answering the 
old reasons for the plan. Others are 
lulled into thinking that it can’t hap- 
pon here. Meanwhile, millions of dol- 
lars are spent by the military to pro- 
mote the idea, and the main force of 
the Administration quietly softens up 
resistance to conscription. 

The National Student Assembly at 
the beginning of 1947 went explicitly 
on record against peacetime conscrip- 
The 


In atom War, the flat denial of democ- 


tion. uselessness of mass armies 
racy involved in Army life, the devas- 


tating moral and morale effects of 


programs, the 
UN's 


program—all these factors are 


Ac etime conscripted 


CV involved regarding 
lamiliar on campus, not least among 
drive goes on in 


Washington, and anywhere else that 


veterans. Yet the 


military moguls tace demotion or mili- 
tary budgets face cuts. 

[Discuss peacetime conscription again 
Ili VOUT Campus group! And let your 
levislators know that the voice of stu- 
dent America in 1947 is for other ways 
o!| making the planet safe for democ- 


racy 


DO ABOUT 


Something like a trend appears in the 
Lniversity of Colorado ban on Amer- 


ican Youth 


lront 


tor Democracy as a Com- 


organization. Students 


urge it on other campuses, and univer- 
sity admunistrations are responding to 


DrTcssure by the current Red scare. They 


tollow the (Colorado lead Or oth- 


wise cramp AYD?’s style. 


I campus democracy SO soft that it 


uit detend ttselt against hostile ideas 
The 


Dy SUPpFression 


Way to 


ano 


deal with AYD or any other allegedly 
“subversive” group is not to suppress 
it and force it underground, but to 
study it, reply directly and candidly to 
it, and carry on a program more real- 
istic and dynamic than anything it can 
muster. We don’t know too much 
about AYD, but we know enough 
about America to be scared stiff by the 
sort of action taken by the administra- 
tion at Boulder. 


SX BOX-OFFICE 


Most so-called humorous magazines 
on campus in these revived postwar 
days illustrate the truth that “obscenity 
is such a tiny kingdom, it can be cov- 
ered in a very short journey.” Although 
college journals have never been ex- 
actly prissy, they have apparently been 
pushed hard now by servicemen sheets 
in wartime, with their Tobacco-Road 
chatter, peeping-tom leer, and strident 
pin-up girls. People seeing Yankees in 
other countries never saw “so sexy a 
generation, they say, as young Amer- 
ica. 

Why? 


ment goes the credit: the more appea! 


To commercialized amuse- 
to sex is made in movies, radio, comics, 
plays, and novels, the more money rolls 
in—as witness several sell-out movies 
this spring. And as postwar sex crime 
that 
the graph of more refined prom- 


mounts, surveys indicate 


iscuity also rises on campus. 

What's our Christian answer 
to students? Is primness our re- 
ply to promiscuity, naughty- 
naughty to hubba hubba? No! 
The 
straight living. The larger free- 


adventure, we assert. 1s 


dom is self-discipline in Christ. 
The great drive is love, not 1n- 
fatuation. Respect for personal- 
ity is the second rule in our 
code, responsibility to God the 
first. For to the Christian, that 
agile deity of the box office, = 
Eros, is servant and not master. = 


bd 


Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the hand...” 


CONFERENCE REALISIT 


Will conferences this summer, back 
to about normal for the first time since 
the war, be any different in flavor 
from pre-war student gatherings? How 
strong will be the atmosphere of Meet 
That Date, Argue But Don't Really 
Believe, Let Me Be Chairman, Let's 
Skip The Meeting For A Movie, Just 
Choose Any Old Hymn, Let's Keep 
The Dorm Awake After Taps, ete.? 

In the spirit of Debs’ “While there 
is a soul in prison, I am_ not tree,” 
American this year seem 
bound as Christians to urgency, im. 


students 


mediacy, and soberness at conference. 
For some of us, the new kind of world 
we face on all sides just makes us 
slightly uneasy, apologetic, and neu. 
rotically possessive of what we own. 
But for others, post-Bikini days mean 
that 
about college majors, about daily pray- 


our decisions about life work, 
er, about the absoluteness of love, are 
more convinced and more radical than 
they ever were in the comfy old adoles. 
cent days before War II. If conference 
this summer isn 't—with all its fun and 
horseplay—dead in earnest about Chris 
tian imperatives, it’s not worth its place 
on the 1947 calendar. 


At “Conference Point,’ in the ineffable exper 
this summer, will there be new realism’ 
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By DAVID S. BURGESS 


iy seconds ticked on and on. The 
clock downstairs struck 2 a.M., and with 
q start I was wide awake. “Gosh,” I 
thought, “I’m over twenty now, a third 
of my life gone! In forty years I'll prob- 
ably be dead. What am I doing 
with my life?” All of us have had this 
experience and asked this disturbing 
question. 

Two men, brothers, each now well 
over sixty, have searched for the answer. 
One cannot sleep for want of an answer. 
The other has found it. Joe and Bill 
came from a New England home where 
both had been well indoctrinated with 
the Calvinistic “Christian 
stewardship” by their father, a textile 
manufacturer. Both attended an eastern 


virtues of 


university of the Ivy League where 
both had been “rushed” by the “right” 
houses. But from the beginning there 
was a marked difference between Joe 
and Bill. 


made the 


Joe, bold and dominating, 
touchdowns, married the 
girl, inherited his father’s business and 
became a Success. Today, aged 62, he 
complains: “This town isn’t what it 
used to be. Christian folks used to run 
this place. Now the CIO and the for- 


ag 


eigners are taking over. The Catholics 
run the police force, the Jews the 
clothing stores, and the street cleaners 
are yapping for more pay.... ” 

Yes, Bill was different. Nobody no- 
ticed him when he entered college in 
1902. Everyone thought that on grad- 
uation he would function behind some 
obscure bank window marked “teller,” 
and thirty years later be listed in the 
Alumni Review as holding the “dis- 
tinguished position of 6th Vice Presi- 
dent.” But it didn’t work out that way. 
Senior year he went to a religious con- 
ference. There he heard an evangelist, 
recently from India, exhorting students 
to win the world for Christ in this gen- 
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WHAT DOING 
WITH LIFE? 


In an atomic day, one life can still expand to 
include a whole world of people and problems. 


eration. Bill went forward, trembling, 
and knelt at the altar with ten other 
young men. Soon after graduation he 
sailed for India. He didn’t marry the 
girl of his student days! She married 
an already 
months later. 


successful banker two 

Today Bill is crowding sixty-five. He 
has served his time in India educating, 
preaching, wearing his lite away in ob- 
scurity. But despite his infirmities, he’s 
supremely happy. He never talks about 
his accomplishments or sacrifices. In- 
stead, his past comes up in an amus- 
ing anecdote, in a tale of somebody’s 
troubles, or in a well-told account of 
an adventure in service. 

Joe was a radical at twenty—liberal 
at thirty—safe liberal at forty—con- 
servative at fifty. Bill’s progress was that 
—in reverse: he was a radical at sixty- 
five. He believed in God’s power, in 
Christ who had overcome the evil 
world, in all men as God's children. 
But what made the difference between 
Joe and Bill? Was it fear, marriage, 
chance, opinions of others? No¥ none 
of these. Bill was a radical because he 
had a supreme loyalty to Christ and 
the establishment of his Kingdom on 
earth. On the other hand, Joe had no 
dominating loyalty. He was ruled in- 
termittently by his moods, his money, 
his lust for power, and by petty and 
interchanging tyrannies. 


Dine Joe and Bill in their youth, we 
have the chance, today, to fritter our 
lives away on petty details, or we can 
live with a dominating loyalty. Many 
of us come from homes of cultivated 
respectability, where we have been 
taught to live in awe of prestige, finan- 
cial power, and fame. In college we 
often find that our minor enthusiasms 


—sports, clubs, dances—are richly fed, 
while our major questions about voca- 
tion, lite are 
starved. On these life questions, in fact, 
we develop a lack of 
enthusiasm. Often the result is that on 
the day of graduation we are all dress- 


God, and purpose in 


cultivated 


ed up with education, but with no 
place to go. 


Accepting a Purpose 

When we graduate, as college stu- 
dents, seeking a compelling loyalty, we 
may be repelled and confused by “the 
Gospel” as it is sometimes offered. A 
minister strokes us from the pulpit: 
“Folks, just give your heart to Jesus. 
It’s easy. Just decide for him today, and 
you will be saved forever.” In the first 
flush of enthusiasm some people hon- 
estly believe that true conversion is a 
quick, momentary experience preceded 
by the preacher’s exhortations and suc- 
ceeded by a life full of daily communion 
with God. To the fortunate few, es- 
pecially if they have lived a life of posi- 
tive sin, such a quick conversion may 
be a reality lasting a litetime. But to 
most of us, coming as we do trom con- 
ventionally moral homes, giving our 
lives to Christ and His Kingdom is a 
matter of leaps and starts, regressions 
and returns to the Way. 


been the experience of a fel- 
low and a girl, now aged 29 and 27 
respectively, who married shortly after 
graduating from college and determin- 
ed to go into. some calling in the 
South among underprivileged people. 
Today they live in a small workers’ 
village in the cotton South where they 
conduct church and Sunday school, help 
the local union, and organize commu- 
nity activities for all age groups. 

To a superficial observer they are 


1 


experi 
realism’ 
] 
| 
q 


IVES 


to ¢ hrist. but they 


Originally, they revolted 


bac k grounds, but 

oday they teel hurt bee duse the Very 
orkers they are attempting to help 
ict them of being FBI agents and 
ddlers. They are shocked by the 


irecroppers lack of vision, their seem- 


satisfaction with poverty and ig- 


Having messianic hopes ol 
educating, awakening, organizing and 


cading th people ice treedom, the 


couple alter a vear ol struggle have 
uttle to show tor their labors in terms 
()] church miectiny attendance, parties 
ind public meetings held, people help- 
ed. Their minds are haunted by petty 
worries and anxieties, and by that ter- 
rible word, “tarlure. When they want 
talk things with understand- 
such people are not to be 


peopl 


found. You can see, theretore, how to 


such. a couple “surrender to Christ’ 1s 
not a sudden surrender, but a day-to- 
day struggle against the chains of ig- 
norance and pride binding them and 


all mankind. 


Growing a Theology 


But slowly, amidst soul-searchings, 
these two young people have emerged 
with a set of convictions resulting 
Irom experiences and inner faith. First 
o! all, they regard the Bible not as an 
outmoded hand-me-down, but as a 
clear record of a people's struggle for 
treedom lO serve (sod, and a Savior 
who came to show mankind that per- 
1cct treedom Can only be found in His 
service. To them the Bible is a light to 
“They speak great 


their pathway. 


swellings of vanity. While they prom- 


isc. liberty, they themselves are serv- 


“God'll do it’—through such as these? 


12 


ants of corruption.” 
(Il Peter 2:18-19)— 


there are the Bilbos, 


the Rankins, the Tal- 


madges. “They jus- 
tify the wicked tor 
a reward” (Isaiah 
5:23)—Aas the FBI 
solved that 
lynch case in Macon, 


recent 


Georgia? “Woe unto 
them that join house 
to house, that lay 
held to field, ull 
there is no_ place 
alone in the midst of 
the land” (Isaiah5:8) 
—ever ““trac- 
tored brother, 
so the bossman could 


been 
out, 


get more money? 

This young couple 
have begun to realize, 
too, that the future 
will lead the common people of Amer- 
ica out of bondage, will not come from 
the middle-class but from among work- 
ing people themselves. Hence, this 
couple conclude, it is not our duty to 
lead the people, but to train and help 
have moved out 
fear and 


Moses who 


those workers who 


from under the shadow of 
caught the vision of a better lite for 
working people. When these leaders 
assume responsibility, when they do 
more than curse their bossman and 
then lick his boots, the workers’ com- 


munity will go forward. 


And, despite oratory from pulpits, 

and Fourth-of-July speeches, this 
couple know that the issue of power 
tor the common people divides the lib- 
eral talkers from the radical doers. 
They know that Carey McWilliams! 
wrote truly: 
“some groups [in America] have too much 
power. . . . Until this power is broken, con- 
trolled or counterbalanced in some manner, 
the basic cause of the present paradox of 
scarcity in the midst of plenty, of technical ad- 
vance making for riches to one group and 
poverty to another cannot be squarely met... . 
Until the masses of the people actually get 
possession of the reins of power, both eco- 
nomic and political, they will not be able 
to create a democratic, non-cxploitative eco- 
nomic order.” 


This couple realize, in other words, 
that they must choose—between the 
Hamiltons, Rockefellers, | Morgans, 
Hoovers, and the Debs’, Paines, John 


Fares the Land, p. 389, Littl Brown 


and Co., N. Y., 1942. 


Dave and Alice Burgess “cn location” (She was 
NICC Co-Chairman in 1941). 


Browns, Lincolns—between faith in the 
“elite,” and faith in the great inarticu- 
late mass otf American workers. 


Doing What With Life? 
The fellow and the girl are still try- 


ing to answer the haunting question, 
“What am I doing with my life?” The 
answer is to be found only in humility 
and earnestness. How? First, we must 
look squarely at our world. We must 
see a world fearful ot the atom bomb, 
dominated by the Algers and the Bab- 
bitts who worship the golden calf, 
peopled with men crying out for bread 
and freedom—as the selfish few smirk 
with indifference. 

Next, we must face ourselves hon- 
estly, and with a God-given sense of 
humor. Just why am I planning to be 
a lawyer, businessman, doctor, social 
worker, or housewife? Is it because 
my father knows best, or because I want 
to “prove myself” to those who have 
always jeered at me, or because I rebel 
against stuffy parents, or because I want 
to make money or be successful or gain 
fame or have power? Just what am | 
doing with my life? 

Then we must be willing to pay some 
bitter prices for our choices. Maybe it 
will mean not marrying the girl (or 
fellow). Maybe we shall be alienated 
from our homes. Maybe we won't make 
much money, or ever become famous. 
But let us make our choice, joyfully, 
with no talk of sacrifice, saying simply, 
“Here am I, use me.” 
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Niebuhr on the state of religion 


QO. THE sTATE of religion in the United States, Reinhold 
Niebuhr sees grounds for optimism in a new surge of re- 
ligious interest among college students and faculty members. 
“Both,” says he, “have a new sense of spiritual crisis. Stu- 
dents used to come largely from Fundamentalist home back- 
grounds, and therefore would react violently against all re- 
ligion at college. Most of them come from completely secular 
homes, and, with nothing in religion to react against, many 
of them are re-examining the Christian answer. There seems 
to be developing among students a new sense of the impor- 
tance of Biblical symbols and also a sense of their non-literal- 
ness. In this sense there is developing—I hate the term ‘neo- 
orthodoxy —there is developing an American Protestantism. 

“Religious people of all kinds are saying, “We must have 
absolute loyalties, and apply them absolutely in particular 
historical situations.’ But it can’t be done absolutely—only 
approximately. 

“If you give to any specific historical good an absolute 
loyalty, sooner or later it’s bound to become demonic. The 
application of the absolute principles of the Christian faith 
must always be contingent; a certain degree of moral rela- 
tivism is necessary to avoid talse absolutes. 

“In Europe the reaction against the extreme relativism of 
the recent past is in danger of going too tar. One wing of 
the Contessional Church is searching the Bible—largely the 
Old Testament—to find transcendent standards to guide 
them in their new community consciousness. This is_ all 
ight as long as they see their standards in terms of ulti- 
mates—in terms of the Law of Love, which is above all 
natural law. 


Theme for student life 


a IFE, as one psychologist has said, is as a four-armed 
cross—the arms representing work, play, love, and wor- 
ship. To become a well-balanced personality we must en- 
courage the growth of all four arms. 

Our work arm—the mind—develops as we are exposed 
to good books and class lectures, and as we learn to express 
ourselves in music, drama and other arts. Most of us have 
little difficulty in learning the uses of our recreation “arm” or 
in developing our “arm of love” in daily relationships with 
parents and friends. 

But what of our worship arm? That should be growing 
apace in college. But we as students are prone to neglect our 
spiritual development as we concentrate on our growth in 
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“But as transcendent principles become more and more 
attached to specific applications, there is risk of developing 
into a wooden Biblicism, as Puritanism did. For instance, on 
my visit to the Continent last fall 1 was both amused and 
dismayed to hear a young Dutch theologian make the most 
elaborate use of the book of Deuteronomy in order to justify 
the political line he was taking. 

“The other wing of the Confessional Church is contin- 
uing in the traditional direction of continental Lutheranism 
—miaintaining that Christianity is a religion of redemption, 
and has nothing to do with political problems. Karl Barth 
seems inclined to take this line, claiming that if Christians 
try to make faith an instrument of the detense of a culture— 
against Communism, for instance—they will lose their faith 
and be left with merely a culture detending itselt. 

“This is certainly true, if faith is reduced to nothing but 
the instrument of a culture, because faith must include rec- 
ognition of the possible death of any culture. On the other 
hand, we can’t have faith indifferent to the declining fate 
of a culture. 

“When Barth once said that one can teach the Gospel in a 
well-regulated robber band, Bishop Wurm (a leader of the 
Christian opposition to the Nazis) had what seems to me 
the perfect reply. He said: ‘I preached the Gospel in a well- 
regulated robber band and I can tell you this: robber bands 
are not as well-regulated as they claim to be, and the price 
of doing it is very high.” 

—From a speech by Reinhold Niebuhr; as reported 
in The Church Review, organ ot the Protestant 
Episcopal Church Society for College Work. 


: four-part harmony 


other directions, with the result that in religious develop- 
ment we fall far short of our academic achievements. Why 
is this happening? Can it be that our faith is eighth-grade in 
capacity while otherwise our intelligence is of college level? 


Our lives—like the famous old Chinese coin—bear the 
mark both of opportunity and responsibility. We shall be 
able to carry our responsibilities only as we make full use of 
our opportunities to develop all four arms of our four-fold 


Cross. 


Nadine Erla Nuss 
University of Arizona Junior, a music mayor 
(From a prize winning essay “The Place of 


Religion on the Campus”) / 
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But the atom bomb is only one of many new weapons and instruments now in 
use or under development for the armies, navies and air forces of the world. 
These include planes, winged and wingless missiles, biological agents, gases, 
ships, rays, etc. . . . Gases are synthetic chemical agents that have toxic or 
irritant effects upon the human body. Little known to the American people are 
the German “Tabun” gases, which are two to ten times more toxic than any 
of the standard chemical agents, mustard, phosgene, lewisite, etc. They are 
blood and nerve poisons; inhalation of the vapor causes headaches, difficulty in 
sight, and a tightness in the chest. Exposure to a high concentration of this 
gas causes instant death. It does not burn the skin, as mustard does, but is 
capable of penetrating the skin and causing death by systemic poisoning. 


Even the Tabun gases are not the ultimate in lethal chemicals. Maj. Gen. 
Alden H. Waitt, Chief of the Chemical Warfare Service of the Army, has re- 


result of atomic fission, are other possibilities in the so-called “chemigg| 


fare” of tomorrow. . . —Hanson W. Baldwin 


When science smashed the atom it discovered for the first time the pr: 
of annihilation. At the same time, by the very same principle, science has 


possible to transform nature into the servant of man, giving him food ing 


beyond the capacity of the human appetite, clothing far more abundant 
he can wear, homes for all to fill our streets with palaces. We face g 
potential superlatives. 

Which will man choose——Annihilation or Abundance? The choice jigs 
indecision is itself a choice. To do nothing is to invite the disaster, To D 
the most colossal tragedy in the history of the universe requires aff; 
action, a conscious exploration of what may lie ahead and the timely jn; 
of measures to forestall it—Aaron Levenstein, in “The Atomic Age” 


peatedly spoken of the discovery of new toxic agents, “substances that are in 
the vicinity of a thousand times more lethal than agents that are at present 
considered standard.” Radioactive dust or radioactive gases, produced as a 


pamphlet). 


Twenty-two months after— 


By PHILLIPS P. MOULTON 


’ \ HILE traveling in Germany after 


Hitler’s savage purge’ 
asked Nazi how that 
act could be rationalized. They gave me 
the argument which has become famil- 
iar in America since Hiroshima: “Sure- 
ly it was better to murder a few hun- 
dred innocent people than chance a 
civil war which might kill thousands.” 
Then and later, the more diabolical 
acts of the Nazi regime were planned 
to increase Germany's unity, and hence 
her military strength, to win the war 
sooner and thereby save lives. 

In a recent Atlantic Monthly Karl T. 
Compton, President of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, attempted to 
justify our use of the atomic bomb 
against Japan in almost these same 
terms. (A letter to Dr. Compton from 
President Truman later endorsed this 
view as a “fair analysis of the situa- 
tion”). Then Henry Stimson presented 
in Harper's, a more thorough defense 
of American use of the bomb. He re- 
ferred to “the catastrophic potentialities 
of our work” and “a certain moral. re- 
. . for any disaster to 
civilization which it would further.” 
Nevertheless, a careful reading makes 
it clear that such factors were scarcely 
considered when confronted with the 


“blocd 
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sponsibility 
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WAS HIROSHIMA 
USTIFIABLE? 


major objective—shortening the war. 
Neither writer gave serious attention to 
the ethical or long-term implications of 
our action. Basically both men argue 
“that the use of the atomic bomb saved 
hundreds of thousands... of lives: ... 
that without its use the war would have 
continued for many months,” and that 
the atomic bomb is not more inhuman 
than other methods of warfare. 


Let’s Look Closer 

Did the bomb save lives in World 
War II? About 120,000 people were 
killed at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. We 
don’t know how many lives, if any, 
were saved, for the exhaustive report 
of the United States Strategic Bombing 
Survey denies the claim that the atomic 
bomb was decisive. That survey points 
out also that the Japanese decision “‘to 
seek ways and means to terminate the 
war ... had been taken in May 1945 
by the Supreme War Guidance Coun- 
cil.” The survey indicates that the fol- 
lowing factors were responsible for the 
surrender: the blockade, military de- 
feats, B-29 bombing, threat of invasion, 
the fall of Germany, atomic bombing, 
and the entry of Russia. The study con- 
cludes: “There is little point in attempt- 
ing more precisely to impute Japan's 


International provision for the control of atomic research and its appj 
to the problems of peace and war should . . . be assigned to civifi, 


unconditional surrender to any one of 
the numerous causes which jointly and 
cumulatively were responsible.” 

Then consider Mr. Stimson’s conten- 
tion that a bomb demonstration in an 
uninhabited area would have been im- 
practical. True, it might not have werk- 
ed, but certainly it could have been 
tried. It advocated by many 
scientists. 

Again, Dr. Compton asserts that 
Hiroshima was no worse than the mass 
slaughter of civilians in Tokyo. We ask, 
Do two wrongs make a right? 


The Main Point 


But suppose we grant the contentions 
of both writers about saving of lives 
in World War II, shortening of the 
conflict, the impracticability of a warn: 
ing demonstration, and the inhumanity 
of all war. The great fact remains that 
the use of the bomb created a new sit- 
uation in which the inhumanity of war 
is vastly intensified. The monstrous ef- 
fect of Hiroshima, Nagasaki, and Br 
kini is global fear and tension. As Doro- 
thy Thompson has pointed out, this 
might reach the point where even the 
most civilized nation could utterly de- 


Was 


stroy a friendly country, without re- 


gard to principles of humanity. Such 
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sry agencies. The development and use of atomic energies should be 
jily held in the perspective of concern for the enhancement of human wel- 
_and both promotion and restrictions should be directed to that end. A 
or concern of the supervising agencies must be to prevent monopolistic ex- 
stion by cartels or other minority groups. The policies of supervision and 
rol should . . . safeguard intellectual freedom, both among responsible 
atists of all nations and, as far as technical difficulties permit, among the 
sles whose welfare is at stake. The only atmosphere in which growing rivalry 
suspicion cannot thrive is an atmosphere of free and cooperative enterprise. 


lant 


: ‘iE more fully we recognize that other men have the same needs, the same 
. _ the same weaknesses as we, the better we shall understand our common 


iyres and the more patiently we shall seek to help one another rise above 

ulm. The moral and social role of the Church in world affairs clearly is to 
» this spirit grow. This is not a political task. In essence it is a work of recon- 
stion among men, carried on in the spirit of Jesus Christ, in dependence on 


can perform as well. Precisely because the Church is ecumenical and super- 
national in its being, worldwide in its membership and mission, it can speck 
directly to men and women of any nation in the name of one divine Father and 
one universal humanity. . . .“—Atomic Warfare and the Christian Faith (c 
pamphlet of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America). 


There has never been a more striking example of international cooperation 
in science than that presented by the development of the bomb. Is this to be 
the end? Are we to lapse into the old more or less nationalistic pursuit of science 
when great issues are at stake? Why can’t there be international cooperation in 
dealing with arthritis, cancer, hormones, vitamins or, for that matter, with the 
whole field of science? Apart from the overwhelming social potentialities of 
utilizing atomic energy we shall have learned little socially if we do not apply 
the system of organization, planning and direction that gave us the bomb to 
solve the scientific and technologic problems of peace —Editorial in |he New 


York Times. 


Muller, geneticist and 


= power of God—a work that no political agency, partisan by its very nature, 
“preventive war” would have the same the Japanese surrender. What if 75,- 
justification as the occasion of the first 000,000 United States citizens are 
use of the bomb—the possible “saving atomized in the next war? Albert Ein- 
of lives.” stein writes: “The American decision 
The power of such fear to cause ruth- may have been a fatal error, for men 
less brutality is well portrayed in accustom themselves to thinking that 
Pierrepont Noyes’ provocative novel, a weapon which was used once can be 
Gentlemen: You Are Mad! One char- used again.” 
acter asks: “Why should they desire to Mr. Stimson asserts that he and Presi- 
kill us?” He is answered: “I fear not dent Roosevelt realized that a method 
their desire to kill. Even they are not of future control “must be settled be- 
so wicked as to crave the death of mil- fore the first projectile is used.” Yet 
lions. I fear their fear. They dare not this was not done. Again we note the 
let us live, . . . fearing that we have a fatal gap often characteristic of the 
power so terrible, to kill. From now on, military mind: passing recognition is 
there is no middle ground. Two na- given to matters of supreme importance, 
r tions, both with the death-ray, may not but these are not allowed to influence 
d live side by side. Such unseen, ever- action. 
present threat of death would soon How can a nation provide moral 
\- break through man’s thin veneer of guidance when its citizens undergo the 
n self-control into the bottomless pool of ethical deterioration caused by such ac- 
:- fear, and then—cither another people quiescence in atomic bombing? To the 
. would inherit all the earth alone, or we mass slaughter of the innocent, add the 
n alone. It is they or we.” after-effects of the bomb’s radiation on 
y Still, Compton and Stimson imply, survivors. Then add this: Professor 
; does this problem not exist, whether or Hermann J. 
- not we had actually used the bomb? Nobel Prize winner, writes that hu- 
$5 The answer is, No; our use of it estab- man genes may be so affected that phys- 
K, lished a dangerous precedent. Our ac- ical and mental abnormalities will be 
tion was not the last desperate resort inherited for “one thousand years”! 
of a country threatened with extinction, Can we be responsible for thot. aon 
or even defeat. Our only justification retain our sensitivity to moral values? 
1s was that we acted to hasten a victory 
=) already assured. In the future some Is Our Decision Irrevocable? 
le other nation may face the question of Consider the title of Dr. Compton’s 
n- whether to use the atomic bomb, or article: “If the Atomic Bomb Had Not 
4) disease germs, or some other method Been Used.” What would have been 
at of mass destruction. To maintain mo- the results? Can we repair the damage 
t- rale it will need to justify such meth- done by our tragically wrong decision? 
ar ods to its own people. What argument Part of the answer has been implied 
f- will the militarists of such a nation already. By refusal to use the bomb we 
I present, especially if an attack is plan- would have done much to limit man’s 
0- ned against the United States? Will it inhumanity to man. We would have set 
1s not be that we used it first, with even a precedent for good instead of evil 
re less justification? and assumed a position of genuine 
e It is argued that the bomb saved moral leadership. We would have es- 
€: lives. Only long-term results will settle tablished the confidence necessary to 
h this claim. History did not end with create world government, guarantee our 
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own security, and save lives in the fu- 
ture. Albert Einstein puts it this way: 
“It would have been an impressive and 
favorable moment to make considered 
proposals for a world order to end war. 
Our renunciation of this weapon as too 
terrible to use, would have carried great 
weight in negotiations and made con- 
vincing our sincerity in asking other 
nations for a binding partnership to 
develop these newly unleashed powers 
for good. The old type of thinking can 
raise a thousand objections of ‘realism’ 
against this simplicity. But such thought 
ignores the psychological realities.” 

Can we yet regain some of these 
“would haves”? There is a chance, in 
our future national policy. We need first 
to recognize more seriously the moral 
and psychological realities referred to 
above. Then, with an attitude of deep- 
est humility, we can take the lead in 
all movements toward the outlawry of 
war. This involves ceasing to manu- 
facture atomic weapons, resisting the 
drive for peacetime conscription, and 
supporting the United Nations’ disar- 
mament proposals. We can lead out in 
being willing to have our national sov- 
ereignty restricted for the good of all. 
We can strive vigorously for the inter- 
national control of atomic energy and 
submit to such inspection as this in- 
volves. 

To demonstrate American sincerity 
we must do these things soon—betore 
other nations develop the bomb. We 
have one more opportunity. Let us 
seize it. 


Phillips P. Moulton 
(of UCM—Univer- 
sity Christian Mis- 
sion—fame). 
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HAE was the man behind the camera that took this picture—otherwise 
he'd have been in the group. 


Ehrensperger from India 


From Harold A. Ehrensperger, Methodist national student secretary and edi- 
tor of Motive, comes a glimpse of the national gathering of a sister movement. 


Lea wrangled over admitting non- 
Christian students into the SCM in the 
predominantly Hindu and Moslem uni- 
versities of their land. They listened to 
vehement pleas from the Marthoma 
church and a_black-bearded Jacobite 
Orthodox churchman, not'to ask for 
inter-communion if the spirit of union 
and fellowship was to be kept. They 
asserted again the necessity for church 
membership as prerequisite to Chris- 
tran status. 

In session at the new spiritual life 
center near Poona, fifty students and 
adult leaders, the General Committee 
of the Student Christian Movement of 
India, Burma, and Ceylon, talked in 
terms of expansion and of growth. And 
their discussyons, which had a striking 
similarity to those of students anywhere 
in the worid, were mainly student-in- 
itiated. For youth is coming to the front 
in India. In the colleges and universities 
there is a new sense of freedom and a 
new compulsion for self-assertion. The 
Christian group—now organized in 143 
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local groups—is beginning to lead off 
in this. So certain were they in their 
demand for younger leadership that 
they elected as their national chairman 
Chandran Devanesen, still under thir- 
ty, present professor of history in Ma- 
dras Christian College. 

To be national treasurer of the move- 
ment, the students selected James P. 
Alter, recently of Yale and American 
student Christian life, who is finishing 
his theological work at Leonard Theo- 
logical College in Jubbulpore in order 
to get the “feel” of Indian Christian 
thinking, and be ordained in India. 

Indian Christian students—a_ tiny 
minority in this currently distraught 
land—are for the most part quite awake 
to their crisis opportunities. Most of 
them are dead set against a Christian 
political party. Rather, they are wisely 
adopting minority techniques which 
will achieve more than mere “recogni- 
tion of unimportance” in the midst of 
the millions of India. The SCM in this 


critical hour of India’s destiny sees its 


members as the powerful few who are 
vibrantly dedicated to the claim of 
reconciliation through love. 


Here are a few sentences from a 
prayer at the Poona meeting, made by 
Anulota Bosumathary, a medical stu- 
dent, which illustrate that serene sense 
of Christian destiny: 


“Help us to have a quiet spirit in the 
midst of the present turmoil... . We 
ask thee for a simple trust that we may 
not be worried or afraid now in a 
world which seems so full of evil and 
unfairness, racially, politically and eco- 
nomically. We don't know when we 
will be called upon to undergo the suf- 
ferings that people in other parts of the 
world are enduring. When that day 
comes, if come it must, help us to know 
that this 1s after all thy world, and that 
thy strong hand moves in all the ex- 
periences of men. Give us the confi- 
dence that will enable us as students 
to do our part faithfully and well, and 
to leave the results in thy hands. Amen.” 
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TALK OF THE WORLD 


NEWS OF THE WORLD STUDENT CHRISTIAN COM- 


MUNITY 


Books for the Book-Hungry. Second 
only to the desire for food is the hunger 
of students in Asia and Europe for 
books. American campus groups and in- 
dividuals are urged to collect English 
and foreign language works for the 
universities of devastated areas abroad. 
Technical and scientific texts and _ pe- 
riodicals published during the past 
decade are especially needed. The Li- 
brary of Congress has agreed (on be- 
half of World Student Service Fund) 
to forward all such shipments to their 
overseas destination. The books should 
be consigned by freight or express pre- 
paid to Mr. Lawrence J. Kipp, Ameri- 
can Book Center, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. On an outside 
label, indicate the university or educa- 
tional center for which the shipment is 
designated and also write, “On behalf 
of World Student Service Fund.” Write 
a covering letter to Mr. Kipp indicat- 
ing the nature of the shipment and 
the institution to which the books are 
to be sent. Send a carbon copy of the 
letter to the World Student Service 
Fund, 20 West 40 Street, New York 
18, N. Y. Books tor which no destina- 
tion is specified will be allocated to 
institutions in need of books. 


Federation Union in Brazil. Two new 
movements of Christian youth in Bra- 
zil have taken action looking toward 
union within the WSCF as the Uniao 
Crista de Estudantes do Brasil. Three 
departments will deal respectively with 
prep, undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents. 


UCM at Oxford. In the late winter 
a series of religious meetings were plan- 
ned at Oxford University. Bishop 
Stephen Neill spoke to audiences of up 
to 1,500 students each evening on such 
subjects as “Has God Anything to 
Say?” “Sins, Ancient and Modern,” 
“Make Up Your Mind.” A striking fea- 
ture of these programs was that the 
speaker began his talk without any in- 
troductory service. The worship as well 
as the personal application of the 
speaker's remarks followed the address. 


One student: “I had often heard in 
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church the expression ‘brought togeth- 
er in Christ’ but I have never before 
experienced it as during this mission.” 


Federation Chalet. 
gates to last summer's conferences in 
Geneva found that whereas the diet 
was inferior to that normally served in 
the U.S.A., it was sufficiently nutritious 
for European students to gain weight 
on it. The Federation has been pro- 
viding vacation rest cures for SCM lead- 
ers in the war devastated countries dur- 
ing July and August of each year. 
Twenty-five persons at one time will be 
housed at Alpinblick this summer 
which is a few hours ride out of Gen- 


American dele- 


eva. Frank and Mary Jones of the Brit- 
ish SCM will be host and_ hostess. 
American students planning to be in 
Europe during the summer might well 
spend a few days enjoying the fellow- 
ship of this center. 


Australian SCM Conference. Five 
hundred delegates came together at 
Geelong tor a large winter conference 
which included among its leaders, Hari- 
ba Wagmode from Bombay, Tom Mar 
from China, Percy Jeganathan trom 
Ceylon and Dr. van Kloosterhuis from 
Indonesia. The purpose of the confer- 
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ence was to show Christian faith and 
action as one expression of the Christian 
lite: Faith as an indispensable basis tor 
action, and action as an inevitable ex- 
pression of true faith. 


Inflation Imperils Chinese Education. 
Most Chinese universities which migrat- 
ed westward in the face of Japanese 
advance have returned to their original 
east coast locations (for story see March 
1947 INTERCOLLEGIAN). Although pre- 
flight plants have been destroyed or 
badly damaged, the enrollments have 
increased. Inflation complicates life! St. 
John’s University, Shanghai, charges 
one million Chinese dollars tuition per 
term, half of this sum to be paid in ad- 
vance, the rest in installments which 
are increased as living costs rise! The 
Chinese dollar which at par was worth 
fifty cents American, is currently stabi- 
lized at 12,000 to the American dollar. 
Despite terrific hardships, the Chinese 
have tried to preserve their student lite. 
The teachers are unquestionably loyal 
to their profession. Many feel they have 
an important contribution to make to 
their nation and thus they remain at 
their jobs at salaries which lag tar be- 
hind the rising inflation. 


“Eyes right” on our genial world newsman: “Tommy” at the University of North Carolina. 


—— 
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semericaus to Europe this Summer 


Summer Gaiety 
in Prague 
Could a festival for 25,000 be held in 


food-bare Central Europe this sammer? 
Incredulous, we airmailed a correspond- 
ent there for details, and received the 
following prospectus which typifies the 
courage internationalism of 
Prague, picturesque capital of Sovtet- 
oriented Czechoslovakia.—kd. 

This summer 25,000 young people 
from all parts of the world will con- 
verge on Prague for the World Youth 
Festival, sponsored by the World Fed- 
eration of Democratic Youth. 

For the first time since the war, youth 
will realize a spirit of international 
friendship and unity which this genera- 
tion has known only in war. This fes- 
tival will serve as a major step for the 
transfer of the negative unity of a 
youth in wartime to a positive unity 
in peace. 

For American youth the Festival 
begins on arrival in Le Havre or Paris. 
Travel to Prague will be made easy 
by Tourisme et Travail, a French non- 
profit government agency. Special 
trains will carry the travelers in groups 
of 800 from Paris to Prague. The total 
fare, unofhcially set at only 3,300 
French francs, is good news for the 
pocketbook. Inexpensive facilities may 
also be offered by the Scandinavian na- 
tional unions, to bring youth from the 
conferences in Norway and Sweden. 


In Prague, a grand, dramatic, excit- 
ing opening is planned. A huge parade, 
with delegations dressed in their bright- 
est national costumes, a speech by Pres- 
ident Benes or some important Czech 
official—events like these will follow 
one upon another. Stunt-riding Cos- 
sacks; brilliant fireworks; athletic dem- 
onstrations—these are but teasers, be- 
fore the big event! 

The Festival itself will have splendid 
exhibitions, beautiful music; important 
documentary films; British and Danish 
drama groups. Countless sports teams 
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Town Square, and Our Saviour Church, Oslo. 


will compete; exhibition performances 
by a famed Yugoslavian team of horse- 
men are scheduled; likewise Italian 
folkdances, and numerous picnics, ex- 
cursions, and tours. 

After the week of Festival, 5,000 of 
the visiting youth will be formed into 
groups for reconstruction work in 
Czechoslovakia. One group will help 
rebuild Lidice, others will bring in the 
harvest. Other thousands will be in- 
vited to help rebuild Yugoslavian rail- 
roads. (A person must pay fare to and 
from the country, but stay within the 
country is free of cost.) 

Reconstruction in Poland, 
France—in fact, all over Europe—are 
ofhcially inviting youth from overseas, 
and longer periods at the Festival and 
in the camps will be allocated to them 
than for youth from European coun- 


Camps 


tries. 

Thus, in an alternation of gaiety and 
work, Prague and Europe await this 
summer's visitors. 

WILLIAM S. ELLIS 


BILL ELLIS transferred last year from Har- 
vard to the University of Prague to complete 
his undergraduate studies there. 


Oslo Conference 


a Big Event 
In Oslo, Norway, the World Confer. 


ence of Christian Youth will meet July 
22-August 1. In this first postwar Chris- 
tian Youth Conference, 227 American 
delegates will join with almost 2,000 
trom other countries. The following 
program has been arranged: 


Opening Address: Dr. Visser ‘t Hooft 

Opening Service; Bishop Berggrav 

“What God is doing in History’”—D. T. Niles 
of Ceylon 

“Confronting Moral 
ques Ellul of France 

“Confronting Self-Sufficient Science’’—Dr, 
Kirtley Mather of Harvard University 

“Man’s Disorder and God's Design’’—Dr, 
Reinhold Niebuhr of Union Theological 
Seminary 

Communion Service: Bishop Stephen Neill of 
Great Britain 

“There is a World Church’—Chu Wen-Li of 
China 

“Christ is Lord of the Future’’—Martin Nie- 
moller 

Closing Address: Rev. Alex Johnson, Chairman 
of the Norwegian Committee 


Chaos’’—Professor Jac- 


USCC Delegates Named 


A delegation of 28 has been appoint. 


ed to represent the United Student 
Christian Council at Oslo. The list: 


Wilham W. Allaway, J/linots 

Hilda Benson, SUM 

George E. Burton, Washington 
Marv Catherine Coulehad, Minnesota 
Paul Deats, Texas 

John Deschner, Yale Divinity 

Ann Fitzpatrick, Garrett Biblical 
Russell Fuller, Michigan 

Mimi Gowan, Smith 

Betty Lou Horton, Nebraska 

James A. Jordon, Pittshurgh 

Roswell O. Moore, Yale 

Michael McGiffert, Harvard 

Naomi Nakano, Columbia 

John Pearson, Gustavus Adolphus 
Joan Rowe, Berea 

Mollie Seasholes, Radcliffe 

N. Pratt Secrest, Georgia 

Marilyn Seefield, Washington 
Kenneth Senft, L.T.S., Gettysburg, Pa. 
Leigh Skipper, Wilberforce 

Harry Smith, Texas 

Richard Taylor, Southern California 
John Thomas, Yale 

Robert P. Torkelson, Wisconsin 
Dorothy A. Wallace, Rochester 
Grover Wilson, Miami 

Phillip T. Zabriskie, Princeton 
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“Y” Acts on Athletic Bias 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY, Oxford, Ohio. 
Should the school’s Athletic Board of 
Control decide whether to play south- 
ern colleges which prohibited Negro 
athletes from playing on the team? The 
Student Faculty Council asked students 
to vote for or against this issue. 

The Y pitched in. Could we help in 
arousing the student body which often 
seemed so apathetic to such situations? 
We printed and distributed 2,000 copies 
of a letter to the Editor of the “Miami 
Student,” stating that the real issue was 
a choice between racial equality and 
commercialized athletics. We held cor- 
ridor meetings in each dorm, pointing 
out the issues and answering questions. 
We knocked on doors and urged stu- 
dents to vote. Announcements 
made in the dining room. 
Result: More people than ever be- 
fore turned out at the polls and voted as 
a definite policy that Miami University 
would not play schools at home or afield 
which practised racial discrimination. 
The vote was 1135 for and 200 against. 
—JOANN REYNOLDS, President. 


were 


Kingman Replies to Senator’s 
Charges 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, 
Cal. When State Senator Jack Tenney 
implied that the University YMCA was 
a center of Communist activity, Harry 
Kingman, General Secretary, replied 
that the meeting facilities of the YMCA 
and YWCA are available to any uni- 
versity group not banned by law, and 
that the Ys will maintain their policy 
of free speech. He quoted Police Chief 
August Vollmer who defended the free 
speech policy and said that investiga- 
tion of subversive activities should be 
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left to the appropriate law and order 
authorities who “have the situation well 
in hand.” Mr. Kingman said, “Our 
democracy still thrives in the clash of 
differing ideas, and still may profit 
from criticism by the humblest citizen. 
The United States is not a weak na- 
tion. By making democracy work at 
home we can best insure the contin- 
uance of our proud place among the 
nations of the world.” 


Plan College Orientation 


Week-End 
Philadelphia, Pa. The Middle Atlantic 
SCM and the Hi-Y and Y-Teen Coun- 
cils are cooperating in a college orienta- 
tion camp week-end for September 5-7. 
The camp week-end will gather all 
present seniors of the Hi-Y and Y-Teen 
groups entering college in the fall of 
1947. The program is planned to aid 
in their college orientation, lift their 
sights to the Christian values to be 
sought in college and introduce them 


/ 


( A&A VITAL PROGRAM 
will include 


Deep are 
the Sources 


by Winnifred Wygal and Harold B. Ingalls 


This series of 8 Old Testament and 
10 New Testament studies made a 
real hit at the Urbana Assembly last 
January. It will be a winner in Chris- 
tian Association and Church study- 
discussions during the coming year. 


25c each; 10 for $2.25 
25 for $5.00 


Supply limited 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS 
600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


NEWS OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 
Edited by FERN BABCOCK 


to the program of the campus YWCA’s, 
YMCA’s and SCA’s, and the program 
of the Student Christian Movement.— 
HAROLD H. VIEHMAN. 


Plan Vocational Panels 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, Mo. 
The YMCA-YWCA has developed 
comprehensive vocational information 
program. Two general university as- 
semblies have presented Dr. Gilbert 
Wrenn of the University of Minnesota, 
and Mr. W. H. Stead, Vice-President, 
Federal Reserve Bank. A second aspect 
of the program was the holding of three 
meetings dealing with the development 
of verbal, linguistic and social skills. 
The program will close with the pre- 
sentation of panel discussions of major 
vocational fields. 


Hold Alcoholism Workshop 
Seattle, Washington. The Pacific North- 


west Region will sponsor a workshop 
on “Alcohol in Society” with John 
Brendon, University of Washington 
YMCA president, as chairman. The 
agenda will include a survey of con- 
ditions and such as night 
courts, hospital wards, and so on, to 
create an understanding of the prob- 
lem. The questions to be decided are 
as follows: Since this is a new under- 
taking for Student Christian Associa- 
tions, do the results show it to be a 
legitimate problem within the scope of 
SCA interest and action; and secondly, 
will this or similar workshops accom- 
plish a purpose in the program set-up. 
—DON TASKER. 


agencies, 


‘‘Y”’ Institutes Browsing Corner 
PARK COLLEGE, Parkville, Mo. The bal- 
cony of the “Y” Meetin’ House has be- 


come the Browsing Corner where 
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books, magazines, displays and other 
projects will be held throughout the 
year. 

Sunday Vespers have been discon- 
tinued by the college and will be re- 
placed by YMCA and YWCA meetings 


at that hour.—JANET JONES. 


Organize Westminster Fellowship 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE, 
Lynchburg, Va. The idea to begin a 
Presbyterian Group was suggested to 
the two 


Lynchburg a few months ago. As a re- 


Presbyterian ministers of 
sult of this suggestion, the pastors and 
director of religious education met to 
discuss the possibilities of such a plan. 
The result was a new Westminster Fel- 
lowship. 

The plan is for meetings early in the 
evenings following a dinner program. 
The first one brought out a majority of 
the 180 Presbyterian students. Members 
are eager to discuss problems facing 
our world. We, the Presbyterian stu- 
dents, are aware of the heritage that 
has been passed on to us, and have come 
to realize that it can remain fruitful and 
growing only so long as we desire it to 
be so.—HERMENA A. WAIT. 


444444 


STUDY 


Union Theological 


Seminary 
3 July 7-August 15, 1947 
The 
PRESIDENTS’ SCHOOL 
For SCM officers and _ leaders 
with Georgia Harkness, Liston 
Pope, Elizabeth Johns, Harold 
Kuebler. 
FACULTY 
Bible 
James Muilenburg, Clarence T. 


Craig 
Church History 
R. C. Petry, W. W. Sweet 
Philosophy of Religion 
Georgia Harkness, R. J. Kroner 
Christian Ethics 
John C. Bennett, 
C. L. Stanlev 
Devotional Life 
Douglas V. Steere 
Practical Theology 
Thompson L. Shannon, 
Casteel 
Missions 
R. P. Beaver, Charles W. Inglehart 
Religious Education 
Leila Anderson, 
Adelaide Case, 
Myron Hopper, 
Rice 
Sacred Music 
Marguerite Hazzard, D. McK. Wil- 3 
liams 
For information write 


JOHN L. CASTEEL,. Director 
3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Liston Pope, 


John L. 


Edna _ Baxter, 
F. W. Herriott, 
Paul Irwin, Otis 


| 
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YMCA— YWCA Seek Millions to Serve World Youth 


The Boys Club in the picture meets 
in the courtyard of a damaged church 
in Manila, Philippines. Their beautiful 
pre-war building, like a hundred 
YMCA and YWCA centers all over the 
war map, has been wrecked by bombs. 
Worse, throughout Europe and Asia, a 
whole generation of youth leadership 
has been killed. (Remember the war's 
casualty figures of 25 million male 
lives lost and several million women.) 


The World Youth Fund is out for 
millions of dollars, to be used to re- 
build bombed “YM” and “YW” build- 
ings and to train youth leadership for 
the future. That we in the USA have 
more to gain than we have to give in 
this situation is one of the good reasons 
for giving generously to it. 

Where campus campaigns for WSSF 
have been completed, World Youth 
Fund should be given a clear field and 
strong support; where WSSF funds are 
still in progress, local ingenuity will 
work out a plan tor dove-tailing or for 
a sequence. Students of America will 


WSSF Rolls Along 
Big Returns Reward Good Planning 


on Local Campuses 


As we go to press (in late March) 
the USA campus map is mottled with 
mop-up campaigns for World Student 
Service Fund. A few capsule reports: 

At Fresno, the Japanese-American 
Club raised $200 “as a 1% return for 
WSSF help to Nisei students” in the 
relocation camp days. 

Harvard University overshot its goal 
by a couple of thousands and sent tn 
$22,000. 

Smith College, having chalked up 
$6,370 early last tall, has held monthly 
money-raisers ever since, with $1,400 
coming along last month for work in 


Poland. 

Macalester raised $2,300 . . . Purdue 
$1,340 . Duke $5,000 Illinors 
$6,000... Vermont is plugging tor $6,- 
000... Asilomar Student Conference 


sent a $52 collection—and so on toward 
that WSSF million-dollar-mark. 
Wherever a big return has been reap- 
ed, says Bill Kitchen of WSSF, the key 
to success has been good organization, 
keen interest and hard leg-work (the 


They miss their vanished Y-clubrooms, 
the pool and gym; they hope for a new 
building. 


wish to take a real share in helping 
youth of the world to make the hard 
transition over into more normal liy- 
ing and growing. 

For further information write: World 
Youth Fund; 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22; or, 347 Madison Avenue, 


New York 17. 


latter to reach married vets living in 
acres of quonset huts on and off cam- 
pus. ) 


Note: May has only 31 days, but each 
1s an auspicious one to start a WSSF 
drive if your campus hasn't had one or 
for a supplementary effort if it has. 


Backwards Frolic sent WSSF forward as 
Mary Frances Cushing, Finance Chairman 
at Louisiana State University receives 
$166, bringing LSU’s total to $1,600. 
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Meet Link Wirt 


Our “subject” is variously known as 
The Reverend Lincoln B. Wirt, “Link,” 
and “Conference Bug.” 

He gets Born in Oakland, 
California; grade school in Wellesley 
Hills, Mass.; college in Newberg, Ore- 
gon ( Pacific College); graduate work in 
Yale Divinity School. Ordained at 
Priest River, Idaho (his first parish). 
Present job: Church Pastor and Student 
Director in the Community Congrega- 
tional Church in Pullman, Wash. That 
church, just three blocks from the State 
College of Washington, is a magnet 
drawing students and faculty, regular- 
ly, in numbers which exceed quite a bit 


about: 


the actual enrolled membership. To 
hear Link preach is worth a cross-town 
hike, if need be; he’s even better in the 
dificult art of counseling, in which he’s 
in big demand. 

His great aim? “To become a bet- 
adept tolk 
dancer; and to raise a loving family in 
a happy home.” At the slightest prov- 
ocation he'll flash a picture of the Wirt 
home and of eleven students who at dif- 


ter preacher and more 


ferent times have made their home in 
his household during ten years of liv- 
ing in college towns; of the eleven stu- 
dents six have been Nisei, since the 1942 
evacuation from Pacific coastal areas. 


Mass. Mass Meeting 

Old South Church was host recent- 
ly to Congregational students of “Great- 
er Boston” to hear Dr. Ray Gibbons (Of 
the Council for Social Action) speak 
—with the result that the students are 
eager to know “more about Congrega- 
tionalism,’ what it is that brings us 
together, and what it is that facilitates 
cooperation with other denominations. 
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meéeans— 
Congregational Christian 
Student Fellowship 


With the Oslo Conterence coming up 
this summer, Ralph Hyslop (our ex- 
Minister to Student Life) spoke on the 
significance of the coming internation- 
al gathering in Norway. Eyes ot Mas- 
sachusetts were upon CCSF’s delegate, 
Mike McGiffert, as he sat in the meet- 
ing. 


What Vocation? Urgent 


Question 

As summer rolls ‘round, Wellesleyans 
are on the lookout for purposeful jobs, 
with accent on serving. As early as 
March 12, the Wellesley CA was con- 
ducting a Christian Vocations Council, 
to look into this summer's opportuni- 
ties, after glimpses into last summer’s 
work experiences, as reported by sev- 
eral girls. 

Afternoon speakers included Mary 


Alice Carey  (Student-in-Industry), 
Nancy Bartrum (Lisle Fellowship), 
and Jerry Rice (Minnesota Student 


Caravan), Betty Dodds, reporter on 
projects of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, and Marjorie Arnold, 
the SCM and Episcopal Student Work. 

In the evening, students interested in 
work with the church heard from Phyl- 
lis Aden of SVM. Rev. E. H. Smith 
(just back from India) spoke about 


religious education work and the for- 


Caravanners, kids and hot-dogs combined 

successfully at White Earth Indian Reser- 

vation last summer. Youngsters hope for 
a repeat this year. 


eign missions field. Edith Lowrie of the 
Home Missions Council told about 
work in the United States. The con- 
ferences gave a deeper insight into the 
purpose of church work, as well as 
broad coverage of the areas in which 
so many important jobs need to be 


done. 


On Intercollegian Board 

Nancy Williams, CCSF co-chairman, 
has decided to go to Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary and Union has decided 
to have her! Conveniently in New 
York, she will be CCSF’s representa- 
tive on the INTERCOLLEGIAN Editorial 
Board, succeeding Joyce Roberts. 


Ralph Hyslop to his Friends 

“T am joining the faculty of the Pa- 
cific School of Religion in Berkeley, 
California, next September first. My 
new ttle is to be, Associate Professor 
of Historical Theology and Christian 
Nurture. Both the title and teaching 
responsibility are interesting and rather 
novel. My main work will be in the 
held of theology, but I hope to relate 
the fields of theology and Christian ed- 
ucation. I shall not be leaving student 
work, for in addition to my seminary 
classes I shall maintain contacts with 
undergraduate groups on the West 
Coast.” 


A Year Since ‘‘Grinnell’’ 

As ides of June approach, it is well 
to pause tor a check-up on what we 
have done since Grinnell, 1946, when 
the first CCSF Student Assembly met. 
What have we done on our campuses 
to implement those plans and promises 
made a year ago? This is the time for 
all to think back—and find where we 
have failed, then to think ahead, and 
plan not to make mistakes again. All 
in all, however, this first year has been 
a good year! These columns have re- 
ported evidences of some purposeful 
activity. Thanks be for that! Before an- 
other June and another Student As- 
sembly let us make this year’s progress 
seem paltry, relatively speaking! 

M.B.R. 


CCSF New Editors Note: Send 
your “best news note of the year” 
to: Marjorie Rice, Stone Hall, 
Wellesley Wellesley, 
Mass. 


College, 
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What dhe YOU think of these 


BEYOND Wells 


Roger L. Shinn 1 


“Like many another ex-serviceman, 


mander 1s trying to reconcile what he a 
saw of war's horrors with what he L 
RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB: “A realistic, discerning book . . . a splendid now finds in this uneasy peace. In | 
‘testament of youth.’ ”’ F 


this thoughtful essay he speaks lu- 


THE YOUNG CALVINIST: “We recommend the book especially to cidly and logically, without fanfare : 
those of our young men who have served the country and are now sind th 
and flag-waving, of the imperative 
concerned about many things. d{ OCheictians T cl 
nee Or a vigorous ristianity. O 
MONDAY MORNING: “A sincere evaluation from experience and ob- Christi f th y L 
servation of the difficulties of keeping faith in God and being Chris- 
tian. It deals with the moral and spiritual conflicts of minds during like a raincoat, ad be donned in foul | 
and after war. It makes one aware of the vital necessity of living by weather, doffed in fair. He knows cl 
faith in God. whereof he speaks and he speaks h. 
CHATTANOOGA TIMES: “An excellent antidote for disillusionment with conviction. Men who have been CC 
and cynicism that are so prevalent. in combat, particularly, can attest the a 
CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIETY: “This little book is packed with validity of the ideas presented. ... cl 
wisdom and profound Christian insight. . The author has as- The value of a book written by a 
similated his war experience in terms of his Christian faith which has, : f taeher ] SC 
in turn, been deepened by his experience; the result is a stimulating, YOURE h: 
challenging, and revealing statement.” is great. BEYOND THIS DARK- h 
MOTIVE: “Hard hitting, realistic, and positive.” NESS, into the 
uture, 1s such a DOOR. 
THE CHURCHMAN: “Here is a high-minded book. . . . Shinn should f R N W 
be read, pondered, and given a high rating.”’ —COLUMBIA MISSOURIA 
a 
th 
P 
d 
cl 


Alexander 


Miller 


JOB ||’ 


“A leader in the World's 
Student Christian Move- 
ment, at present the minis- 
ter of the Presbyterian 
Church in Napier, New 


Zealand, has drawn upon 


THE PRESBYTERIAN STUDENT: “I read this book six wecks ago while in the 
hospital. It both thrilled and disturbed me, so much so that a powerful sleeping 


pill did not keep me from lying awake from two a.m. ull dawn thinking about it.”’ 


THE CHURCHMAN: “As comprchensive and convincing an account as has ever 


been written of the function of the Christian and of the church in the realm of 


Britain and Canada..... An 
THE WITNESS: “An exciting book... . 


. It hits right where people live, day by day.” 


interesting sidelight 1s given Written especially for young people. 


on the present-day Ilona 
Community and the Shad- 
well Group in Sheffield, 
England.... CHRISTIAN 
FAITH AND MY JOB ts 
aimed at all young people 
who are seriously question- 
ing how they can fit their 
religion into their jobs.” 


—WOMAN’S PRESS 


HARTFORD TIMES: “A competent guide in any effort to make lives count for 


more.”’ 


THE LIVING CHURCH: “It will well repay careful reading by any young Chris- 
tian who is about to commence earning a living, also by many businessmen and 
workers who have always thought of themselves as Christians but may not have 
subjected their daily work to the searching implications of Christian philosophy. 
No one possessed of a social! conscience can afford to allow this book to go unread 
and unpondered.” 


his experiences in Great industry.” 


$1.00 each at your bookstore or 
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To THE Epiror: 


[ read with special interest the article 
“Home to Wuchang” (March INTER- 
coLLEGIAN) by Dr. John Ch’uan-fang 
Lo, Dean of the Liberal Arts School of 
Huachung (correct) University (a fact 
mentioned with modest anonymity in 
the story) and visiting professor of psy- 
chology on our Lancaster campus. Dr. 
Lo, on his third visit to the United 
States, is on sabbatical leave from Hua- 
chung. During his brief stay here he 
has become an outstanding figure of this 
community. Many speaking engage- 
ments—at church worship services and 
church society meetings, and before all 
sorts of civic and social organizations, 
have caused Lancastrians to marvel at 
his energy and ability and given him 
the reputation of being the best good 
will worker to reach this city for many 
a year. He was the principal speaker at 
the interdenominational World Day of 
Prayer service held here. All this in ad- 
dition to his courses in advanced psy- 
chology and Chinese philosophy which 
have won him tremendous esteem from 
his students. 


Puit WILLIAMS, 
Franklin and Marshall, 


Lancaster, Pa. 


“The 25-YEAR CLUB” 
They've been student YMCA secretaries 
for at least 25 years: 
Front row: Ed King, Ray Sweetman, 
“Block” Smith, Harry Kingman. 
Back row: “Bill’”’ Wilson, M. I. Coldwell, 
“Hal” Colvin, “Bill’’ Mendenhall. 
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means— 


Westminster Foundation 
Program, Presbyterian (U. S.A.) 


DUDLEY SARFATY, WFP News Editor 


Max Adams to Macalester 


Return of the. 
Native 
(to the Mid-West) 


Of interest to the whole student 
Christian movement in America is 
John Maxwell Adams’ move from long- 
time national student leadership to col- 
lege and seminary teaching: on Septem- 
ber 1, he ceases to be Director of the 
Presbyterian Department of University 
Work and becomes Chaplain and Asso- 
ciate Protessor of Religion in Macalester 
College in St. Paul, as well as Lecturer 
on Student Work Leadership at McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary in Chicago. 

During his twelve years as head of 
Presbyterian University Work Dr. 
Adams has been one of the creative 
figures in interdenominational student 
life. Westminster Foundations under his 
leadership have grown in number from 
fifty-two to eighty-four. As a member 
of the National Commission on Uni- 
versity Work, the interdenominational 
clearing agency in the student field, he 


> ALLELE EEE EEE EEE ES SE ES EE 


Do YOU know the famous para- 
phrase of The Sermon on the 
Mount and the arresting inter- 
pretations of Jesus’ teaching 
that are in G. R. H. SHAFTO’s 


widely known book— 


THE SCHOOL OF JESUS 


now available (after being out 
of print for some years) and 
ready to encourage fresh study 
and stimulating discussion of 
the New Testament. 


$1.00 from your bookstore or 


Association Pres 
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proposed and carried out step after step 
in cooperation. As chairman of the 
American Provisional Committee of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
he played a large part in the formation, 
(September 1944) of the United Stu- 


dent Christian Councl—that USCC 
which has become almost a “common 


noun” as representing over-all Christian 
student cooperation in the United 
States. In the WSCF meetings in Gen- 
eva last summer Dr. Adams also took 
a leading role. At various times he has 
also been a member of the Administra- 
tive Committees of the NICC and the 
UCYM. (Not least, he has always been 
a staunch friend of INTERCOLLEGIAN: 
blessings on him!—Ed.) 

Himself a midwesterner (Wabash 
College and McCormick Seminary), 
his return to the Middle West, with his 
sprightly wife and three girls (Joan, 
Jane, Joyce) will be a satisfying renew- 
al of “normal” life after many years 
of constant travel. 

From the thousands of students, 
Presbyterian and otherwise, who have 
received new vision and encouragement 
from Max Adams as a pioneer leader, 
there go gratitude and Godspeed in 
excelsis, as he takes up his campus 
duties. 


Write for free pamphlet 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
AGAINST 
CONSCRIPTION 


Room 401, 1013 - 18th St. N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Shelf 


God in History, by Sherwood Eddy 
(Association, 1947, $2.75) enlarges to 
global, all-history proportions its au- 
thor’s assertion in a previous volume, “T 
Have Seen God Do It.” Seeking a Chris- 
tian philosophy of history, this great old 
leader of world student Christian life 
discerns the work of God in the whole 
unfolding process of life, then in Baby- 
lon, Egypt, Judaism, Greece, and Rome. 
He glances at philosophies of history 
represented in the Bible, in Augustine, 
Hegel, Marx, Spengler, Comte, Berd- 
vaev, Toynbee and others, and looks 
intently at the world of 1947, political 
and social, for clues as to God's pres- 
ence. This is no academic exercise, nor 
cold appraisal: it is eager, summary, 
convinced. “It is because I am abso- 
lutely sure in my own mind that God 
is indeed working and working ef- 
fectively and ceaselessly in history that 
I am constrained to write.” This is 
broad-gauge, mayjor-key analysis by a 
dynamic Christian who can write for 
student readers. 


The Quest for Inner Peace, by Wil- 
liam E. Park (Macmillan, 1947, $2.50) 
is twenty-one timely sermons—liberal, 
thought-catching, quoting and illustrat- 
ing on every page, sometimes pretty 
neat and superficial, by the president of 
The Northfield Schools. Most of these 
sermons have been preached to student 
congregations. 


The Meaning of Existence, by Charles 
Duell Kean (Harper, 1947, $3) pre- 
sents an “existentialist” approach to 
Christian faith, mystical, based on ten- 
sion and redemption from postwar de- 
spair. Finding man living on three lev- 
els—history, intellect, and existence it- 
self—this Missouri rector finds in “crea- 
tive myth” the only explanation of ex- 
istence itself—an explanation without 
which modern man is tragically frus- 
trated and alone. This is close-knit 
reading for students who know their 
philosophy and history, but a reward- 
ing venture reinterpretation of 
Christianity for wan, angry days. 


Hints on Movies 


GO: 


STAIRWAY TO HEAVEN. Imaginative, 
emotionally stirring assertion of love as the all- 
compelling force of the universe. Probably for 
adults only—because delicate nuances may be 
lost on the unthinking and immature. Lo, the 
picture of the month. 

BOOMERANG. Social message based on true 
case of machine politics, and a DA (Dana 
Andrews) risking career for cause. 

HUMORESQUE. Neurotic married woman 
(Joan Crawford), beautiful musical score, caus- 
tic Oscar Levant wit: good combination. 

THE SHOCKING MISS PILGRIM. Grable as 
1870 Bostonian shows that a woman can suc- 
ceed in business. 

THE “LOCKETT. Tragic downgrade of a 
beauty with unsavory character but with no 
constructive solution in sight. 

THE MAGIC BOW. Paganini, 18th century 
violin genius, turns up as Yehudi Menuhin. 

SINBAD THE SAILOR. Dashing technicolor 
escapism built around Fairbanks, Jr. 

ILL BE YOURS. Deanna Durbin and Tom 
Drake provide love and laughs as young 
ceuple settling in Manhattan. 

THE SEA OF GRASS. Lifelike doings in a 
prairie settlement in the go's. 

LOVE LAUGHS AT ANDY HARDY. Peren- 
nial Rooney as an ex-Gl in college. 

SONG OF SCHEHERAZADE. Fine music 


and color based vaguely on the life of Rim- 


sky-Korsakoff. 
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THE PILGRIM LADY. Bearable satire about 


an unexpected best-seller. 


MAYBE: 


BLONDIE’S BIG MOMENT. Harmless 
Bumstead comedy. 

THE MAN 1! LOVE. Heavy night club in- 
trigue and racketeering, spotlighting infidelity 
and heavy drinking. 

THIS HAPPY BREED. Nocl Coward on 
plain people: entertainment, food for thought. 

LADIES’ MAN. Oklahoma farm boy inherits 
fortune, heads for big city. 

THE RED HOUSE. Two high school stu- 
dents defy psychopathic farmer, solve 15-vear- 
old crime. 

THE FABULOUS DORSEYS. They become 
musicians instead of coal miners in usual 
idealized biography. 


DON’T GO: 


BEAST WITH FIVE FINGERS. Grucsomely 
diseased mind proceeds to ultimate collapse. 

DEAD RECKONING. Sordid, confused saga 
of deceit and murder. 

STRANGE JOURNEY. Drcary murder and 
pseudo-science on Caribbean isle. 

MR. DISTRICT ATTORNEY. Involved plot, 
stock situations, weariness. 

BLIND SPOT. Whodunit of a sot whose 


heavy drinking beclouds his memory. 


DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
YOUTH HOSTELS? 


In twelve years, members of Amer. 
ican Youth Hostels, Inc., on hike-of- 
bike trips, have chalked up a half-mil- 
lion overnights in hostels (dorms) 
here, and 10,000 of them have gone 
abroad to enjoy facilities of afhliated 
Youth Hostels in 24 foreign countries, 
AYH is a great growing outdoor host 
of youth who want to go places, strict. 
ly under their own power, to see things, 
to find anew the historic camaraderie 
of the open road. 


This summer their galaxy of this 
continent travel plans for groups is 
amazing. Samples: Northfield, Mass. to 
Montreal and Quebec, $110, July 7 to 
August 29; Northfield to the Gaspe 
Peninsula, $125, June 30 to August 25; 
Laredo through Mexico, $215, July 3 
to August 31; Laredo through Central 
America, jungles and all, $295, July 2 
to August 31; Seattle to Alaska, $275, 
July 5 to September 2. 


Abroad, AYH has work projects this 
summer (about $200 plus ship transpor 
tation), ten youth to a team, in France, 
in Belgium, right inside Germany, iff 
Holland, (if plans go right) in Russia 
in Scandinavia, and in Great Britain 
Some trips offer college credit. 


ONE OF TEN 


There are in the United States tet 
theological seminaries related by 
tradition and fellowship to the 
Congregational churches. Each h@ 
its particular emphases, entraong 
requirements and standards. Bat 
all of them are educating me 
and women for full time Christiat 
service at home and abroad. Fe 
information regarding the speci@l 
interests and program of The Chr 
cago Theological Seminary pleas 
write to 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


A. C. McGiffert, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 37, IIlinois 
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